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GOD’S APPOINTMENTS. | 


Turis thing on which thy heart was set, this thing 
that cannot be, 

This weary, disappointing day that dawns, my 
friend, for thee 

Be comforted ; God knoweth best, the God whose 
name is Love, 

Whose tender care is evermore our passing lives 
above. 

He sends thee disappointments! Well, then, take 
this from his hand! 

Shall God’s appointments seem less good than what 
thyself had planned ’? 


’Twas in thy mind to go abroad. He bids thee stay 
at home! 

O happy home! thrice happy if to it thy guest he 

come. 

The 


’T was in thy mind thy friend to see. Lord 


says: “ Nay, not yet.” 

Be confident; the meeting-time thy Lord will not 
forget. 

’T was in thy mind to work for him. His will is, 

“Child, sit still; ” . 

And surely ‘tis thy blessedness to mind thy Master's 
will. 

Accept thy disappointment, friend, thy gift from 
God’s own hand. 

Shall God’s appointments seem less good than what 
thyself had planned ? 


So, day by day, and step by step, sustain thy fail- 
ing strength ; 

Indeed, go on, from strength to strength, through 
all the journey’s length. 

God bids thee tarry now and then,—forbear the 
weak complaint; 

God’s leisure brings the weary rest, and cordial 
gives the faint. 

God bids thee labor, and the place is thick with 
thorn and brier; 

But he will share the hardest task, 
thee higher. 


until he calls 


So take each disappointment, friend, ‘tis at thy 
Lord’s command ! 
Shall God’s appointments seem less good than what 
thyself had planned ? 
—Margaret E. Sangster. 


THOUGHTS ON THE DEITY.' 


Canst thou by searching find out God? 
the Almighty to perfectioa ?—Job xi. : 7. 


Canst thou find out 


A LarRGE part of the time of all the philanthropic, 
religious writers and speakers is spent in the effort 
to prove and illustrate the goodness of God. All 


[) Extracts from a sermon by Prof. David Swing, of Chicago, 
from a report in the Jnter-Ocean.]} 
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who attempt to speak comforting words to the poor; 
or the infirm, or the unfortunate, or the dying are 
often weighed down with the wish that they could 
possess some argument or fact which might compel 
an instantaneous assent to the idea that God is an 
infinite love. That old search for an elixir which 
would keep man from dying has failed so long and so 
utterly that it has been wholly abandoned. No one 
any longer expects to escape that final frost which in 
the long past has touched and silenced so many hearts. 
Some years ago the historian, Bancroft wrote to a 
public man and friend : “ Being more than four score 
years old, I know that my release (from labor) will 
soon come. Conscious of being near the shore of 
eternity, I await without impatience and without 
dread the beckoning of that hand which will sum- 
mon me to rest.” Such a thougth passes at some 
hour through each heart. 

The pulpit knows no more about man’s 
nature, origin, and destiny, no more about God and 
heaven, than is known by the lawyer or editor, the 
carpenter or blacksmith. The human race is now so 
old that what information its wise men possessed in 
early times about the Deity has become widely dis- 
seminated ; most perfectly mixed into the average 
minds of any given age. a ee Me ce 

A large part of the task of each writer and speaker 
is to tell men and women what they already knew, 
but have nearly forgotten. 

No one, therefore, can teach us anything about 
man and God, but there is many a one, poet or wri- 
ter or friend, who can pursuade us to pass once again 
along an old path. We can easily imagine a meet- 
ing of two astronomers, a Herschel and a Mitchell, 
and a long conversation as coming, which, without 
giving to either a single new thought, would make 
the universe more thrilling to both; or we can con- 
ceive of a meeting between two great statesmen, which 
conference, without adding a shadow of new truth to 
either mind, might make them both weep over the 
greatness and beauty of civilization. If the pulpit 
had to be a bureau of information many honest cler- 
gymen would at once resign ; but they may well re- 
main in their places, because the chief ends of 
thought and speech are to canvass the field of proba- 
bility and hope, to keep thought active, to retrace 
old paths, to entice each other away from a pure ma- 
terialism, and to pour into some hours an element of 
spirituality. 

All minds which assume the existence of a God 
must consent to confess together over an endless 
problem—endless as to this world,—the nature of 
oo a es 

The religious mind, be it Christian or deistic, does 





not carry any more of credulity than is carried about 
by the atheist. It requires as much childishness to 
say that man came from water, dirt, heat, and light, 
as that he came from a God. What difference there 
is in the two forms of thought is in favor of the re- 
ligious mind, because there are a dignity, a sublim- 
ity, and a moral beauty in the assumption that our 
universe is the work of a Creator, and that we are 
all the children of a great Father. If utility and 
beauty can be a sign of truth, then the God-idea ap- 
" pears at once as the more true. The coldness and 
narrowness of atheism are conspicuous and are in- 
separable from itself. It is unable to fan the noble 
flames in the heart; it possesses no sympathy, no 
inspirational force ; it has no romance, no beauty, no 
art, no infinite outlook. It cannot possibly possess a 
single element of greatness because its universe takes 
its rise in the atoms of earth and water, and the 
mind which starts with sach a causation can never 
find any motive for tending upward in emotion or 
life. If “ out of nothing comes nothing,” then out of 
what is next to nothing the result is small. 

No one need turn away from the idea of a God 
because the thought seems hopeless in its vastness 
and many-sided mystery, for there is no other 
thought that promises any smoother way for logic or 
any more peace for the heart. We cannot escape the 
problem contained in man and the world. Man and 
the world are both here. We cannot spirit away the 
facts. We must submit to the unavoidable enigma. 
We should be thankful for the permission to take 
that side of the dilemma which seems so associated 
with being, wisdom, power, benevolence, and hope, 
and with the greatest of human motives and deeds, 
and with the names of the great on both sides of the 
Jesus of Judea. Of adeep and difficult problem we 
must, all else being equal, espouse the richer and 
sweeter side. 

Nor must the immensity of the idea alarm or check 
our faith. The greatness of such a Being is no hin- 
drance to faith, for the universe does not teach any- 
thing else than greatness. Having seen the ocean in 
peace and in storm, having seen the sun and moon 
encompass our earth as marvelous lamps, having 
learned that the sun has been flinging out light and 
heat for millions of years, having learned that there 
are millions of sach suns, perceiving that man is a 
mind that can study such a universe and can trace, 
measure, and weigh these distant orbs, the heart need 
not expect the God of such a scene to pass along in 
the likeness of a man ora bird, or even an angel with 
wings. How can the mind turn from a half-hour of 
thought in astronomy, in whose heavens are seen gi- 
gantic worlds whirling in space like insects in a sun- 
beam ; orbs a million miles in diameter and lighting 
up systems as an electric lamp lights up a little li- 
brary or bed-chamber ; orbs in the light of which a 
moral and thinking form of life can read a book at 
the distance of ninety-five millions of miles from the 
lamp—how turn from globes which run fifty or a 
hundred thousand miles an hour, and yet carrying 
gently the trembling dew-drop and the waking or 
sleeping forms of life; orbs which perhaps support a 
human race on their bosom, and never change their 
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speed a second in a thousand years—how turn from 
these things and expect God to be anything like the 
ruler of a city, or the sacred cow of the East, or the 
sacred reptiles of old Egpyt? It is necessary that 
the creator of such a stupendous scene should tran- 
scend all thought and move before man a perpetual 
depth and height wholly immeasurable. 

Often when one falls into a deep thought over 
the earth with its marvelous qualities and contents, 
its size, its motions, its seasons, its land, water, air, 
light, its motion around the axis and around the sun, 
its speed—sixty-eight thousand miles an bour—for- 
ever the sunlight and moonlight on the fields and 
waters, its forests, its fields, its fruits, its harvests, its 
grasses, its blossoms, its rains, its dews, its lightning, 
its thunder, its life, beginning in the butterfly and 
ending in man, its great animal—man—a marvelous 
mind, amazing in art, reason, love, memory, and 
hope; man—the amazing creature that lives and— 
what is as wonderful—dies; the mind sinks from 
weakness and says: “It is impossible! Such things 
cannot be true; there is no such world; such things 
could not be; it is some dream, the reality is plainly 
impossible.” But after the mind has said over and 
over “ The world is impossible,” its decision is set at 
naught by the real, for the foot moves out upon the 
ground, the band plucks a flower, the eye sees the 
heavens and the ocean, friends call, the streets swarm 
with life, they roar with industry, and the impossible 
surrenders gracefully to the fact. Thus with the idea 
of God. Its greatness forms no obstacle in the path 
of faith. The words infinite, eternal, invisible, all- 


wise, atid omnipresent are made necessary, not by 
the books of the theologian, but by the unparalleled 
greatness and wonder of the entire spectacle. 

The universe transcends the mind in so many 
places and manners that man need not be surprised 
to find himself surpassed by the conception of a Crea- 


tor. The incomprehensibility of God is no 
barrier in the way of human faith and love. As the 
infinite of time does not debar us from accepting asa 
blind reality each passing day, so the infinite of the 
Deity need not cast a shadow of doubt upon the fact 
of such a heavenly Father. 

The second part of this perpetual inquiry is found 
in asking, What is the character of this Supreme 
Creator ? 

The reply must be that all the highest and best 
human minds point toward the character of their 
Maker. It is not necessary to ask the Bible whether 
man was made in the image of God, for we know this 
without any aid from an alleged revelation. There 
can be only one kind of mind in all the universe. 

We do not see the character of God changing 
from generation to generation, but we do see the hu- 
man race rising in its power to estimate the sublime 
facts of the whole kingdom. When you look 
back into history you perceive that once God was 
power. How he could smite the Amonites and the 
Amalekites! How in Greek thought he moved as a 
dark fate! How in the Roman religion he thundered 
as Jove! How in Calvin’s time he was still awful in 
wrath! But in late years the human mind has ad- 
vanced toward a higher estimate of its own virtues, 





and just so far to a higher estimate of the Deity. 
The perpetual study of man is the perpetual study 
of all mind, human or angelic or divine. As soon as 
man learns that men must love one another he learns 
that God must love all his children. A truth upon 
earth must beatruth in heaven. A circle crossed by 
diameters in our great desert would be seen as a cir- 
cle by the minds in Mars. Therefore, as humanity 
unveils its own moral beauty it paints the divine por- 
trait. Thus every white flag of love and peace 
waved by benevolence upon earth implies that there 
is an unseen flag of love waving on the walls of God’s 
own palace. Earth and heaven are one in morality. 

The existence of sin, suffering, and death need not 
mar this portrait of the Creator; because the im- 
mensity of the universe, of its times and aims, makes 
it capable of concealing nearly all the essential facts. 

A youth just learning to read and love the won- 
ders of the printed lines, found by the wayside a 
page torn from some volume. He read and came 
upon name after name, and thought after thought, 
but all was injured by the fact that he had only a 
page. The story aroused him, but all that awakened 
interest only changed into a youthful longing and 
unrest. After months he came upon an old man who 
told him from what grand poem the page had come. 
The book secured, the heart found its peace and per- 
fect joy. 

Thus have you all found some middle pages from 
some unknown book. Even the long life of George 
Bancroft was only a single chapter from some great 
volume. All that you can each do is to read welland 
lovingly your pages found in the great field, and then 
wait calmly for the coming of some one who can open 
before your joyful eyes the whole richly wrought 
volume with its complete story of man and his God. 


“ QUAKER STRONGHOLDS.” 
THE VIEWS AND EXPERIENCES OF A “ CON- 
VINCED” FRIEND.' 
Havine been favored by a friend with the perusal 
of this excellent work, I have felt desirous that 
others might be partakers with me in the portrayal 
of those beautiful truths which though old are ever 
new ; and in an especial manner I wish to call the at- 
tention of those of our members who have been 
wont to look upon the labors of the Society of Friends 
in the field of usefulness as nearing a termination, to 


{[!The book from which our contributor has made the ex- 
tracts for us, is ‘‘Quaker Strongholds,”’ by Caroline Emelia 
Stephen, published in London in 1890, (Kegan Paul), and since 
reprinted in an American edition, in Philadelphia, by Henry 
Iongstreth. The author is now we believe a minister among 
Friends in England ; she joined them,—after 1873, as her book 
shows,—by convincement, leaving the Established Church be- 
cause she found she could no longer conscientiously continue in 
it. She is one of a family of the highest distinction in England 
for intellectual ability and professional training. Her father, Sir 
James Stephen, was a prominent lawyer, a writer of great force, 
an official and legal adviser for many years of the British gov- 
ernment, and in later years Regius Professor of History at Cam- 
bridge University. Her father’s brother, Sir George Stephen, was 
also highly distinguished asa lawyer, (as also was their father, 
James Stephen, an active worker in behalf of the abolition of 
Slavery and the Slave-trade), while her brother James Fitzjames 
Stephen, has been likewise prominent at the bar and on the 
bench.—Ebs. INTELLIGENCER AND JOUBNAL.] 
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the impressions made on the mind of one not reared 
in our fold, and to the result of her own convictions; 
and that it is only by obedience to such convictions 
that we shall be enabled to carry forward the work 
which our fathers so nobly began. The preface to 
her book portrays so clearly and concisely her practi- 
cal experience in her journey from the English 
Church to the fold of Friends that I cannot refrain 
from quoting it entire. It follows below. 

Genoa, Neb. Geo. 8S. TRUMAN. 

“‘ Whether Quakerism be, as some Friends believe, 
destined to any considerable revival or not, it seems 
at least certain that any important revival of religion 
must be the result of a fresh recognition and accept- 
ance of the very principles upon which the Society 
of Friends is-built. What these principles and the 
practices resulting from them really are, is a subject 
on which there is a surprising amount of ignorance 
amongst us, considering how widely spread is the 
connection with and interest about Friends amongst 
the members of other persuasions. One seldom 
meets any one who has not some link with the 
Society, and yet it is rare to find any one not belong- 
ing to’it at all accurately informed as to its point of 
view or its organization. The notorious disinclina- 
tion of Friends to any attempts at proselytizing and 
perhaps some lingering effects of persecution, proba- 
bly account for the very common impression that 
Friends meetings are essentially private, mysterious 
gatherings, into which it would be intrusive to seek 
admission. Many people indeed, probably suppose 
(if they think about it at all) that such meetings are 
no longer held ; that the Society is fast dying out, and 
the ‘silent worship’ of tradition is a thing of the 
past—im practicable, and hardly to be seriously men- 
tioned in these days of talk and of breathless activity. 

“Some such vague impression floated, I believe, 
over my own mind, when, some seventeen yeara ago, 
I first found myself within reach of a Friends’ meet- 
ing, and, somewhat to my surprise, cordially made 
welcome to attend it. The invitation came at a mo- 
ment of need, for I was beginning to feel with dis- 
may that I might not much longer be able conscien- 
tiously to continue to join in the Church of England 
service ; not for want of appreciation of its unrivalled 
richness and beauty, but from doubts of the truths of 
its doctrines combined with a growing recognition 
that to me it was as the armor of Saul in its elabora- 
tion and in the sustained pitch of religious fer- 
vor for which it was meant to provide an utterance. 
Whether true or not in its speculative and theoreti- 
cal assumptions, it was clear to me that it was far 
from true as a periodical expression of my own ex- 
perience, belief, or aspiration. The more vividly one 
feels the force of its eloquence, the more, it seems to 
me, one must hesitate to adopt it as the language of 
one’s own soul, and the more unlikely it is that such 
heights and depths of feeling as it demands should 
be ready to fill its magnificent chancels every Sunday 
morning at a given hour. The questionings with 
which at that period I was painfully struggling were 
stirred into redoubled activity by the dogmatic state- 
ments and assumptions with which the liturgy 
abounds,and its unbroken flow left no loophole for the 
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utterance of my own less disciplined, but to myself far | 
more urgent cries for help. Thus the hour of public 
worship, which should have been a time of spiritual 
strengthening and calming, became to mea time of 
renewed conflict and of occasional exaltation and ex- 
citement of emotion, leading but too surely to reac- 
tion and apathy. 

“T do not attempt to pass any judgment on this 
mental condition. I have described it at some length 
because I cannot believe it to be altogether excep- 
tional, or without any significance. At any rate, it 
was fast leading me to dread the moment when I 
should be unable either to find the help I needed, or 
to offer my tribute of devotion in any place of wor- 
ship amongst my fellow Christians, when lo, on one 
never-to-be-forgotten Sunday morning I found my- 
self one of a small company of silent worshipers, 
who were content to sit down together without words 
that each one might feel after and draw near to the 
Divire Presence, unhindered at least, if not helped, 
by human utterance. Utterance I knew was 
free should the words be given ; and before the meet- 
ing was over, a sentence or two were uttered in great 
simplicity by an old and apparently untaught man, 
rising in his place amongst the rest of us. I did not 
pay much attention to the words he spoke, and I 
have no recollection of their purport. My whole 
sonl was filled with the unutterable peace of the un- 
disturbed opportunity for communion with God, 
with a sense that at last I had found a place where I 
might, without the faintest suspicion of insincerity, 
join with others in simply seeking His presence. To 
sit down in silence could, at the least, pledge me to 
nothing; it might open to me (as it did that morn- 
ing), the very gate of heaven. And since that day, 
now more than seventeen years ago, Friends’ meet- 
ings have indeed been to me the greatest of outward 
helps to a fuller and fuller entrance into the spirit 
from which they have sprung; the place of the most 
soul-subduing, faith-restoring, strengthening and 
peaceful communion, in feeding upon the bread of 
life, that I have ever known. I cannot but believe that 
what has helped meso unspeakably might be helpful 
to multitudes in this day of shaking off all that can 
be shaken, and of restless inquiry after spiritual good. 
It is in the hope of making more widely known the 
true source and nature of such spiritual help that I 
am about to attempt to describe what I have called 
our strongholds—those principles which cannot fail, 
whatever may be the future of the Society, which for 
more than two hundred years has taken its stand 
upon them. I wish to trace, as far as my experience 
as a‘convinced Friend’ enables me to do so, what 
is the true life and strength of our Society; and the 
manner in which its principles, as actually embodied 
in its practice, its organization, and, above all, its 
manner of worship, are fitted to meet the special 
needs of an important class in our own day.” 


i 


any 





No service degrades that can better our race.— 
Bronté. 


Wispom does not show itself so much in precept 
as in life, in a firmness of mind, and a mastery of ap- 
petite.—Seneca. 
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For Friends’ Intelligencer and Journal. 
THOUGHTS FOR ELDERS AND HEADS OF 
FRIENDS’ FAMILIES. 

I HAVE read with much interest the articles in the 
INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL relating to the situation 
of our Society, and the alleged lack of interest among 
our young members. The reasons offered for the same, 
though they are, I doubt not, the sincere belief of 
the writers expressed therein, are very different 
from those entertained by myself. I therefore feel 
like submitting my views for consideration. I have 
all my life been a member of the Society of Friends, 
my father beinga birthright member and my mother 
having been convinced of the principles of Friends 
and received into membership prior to my birth. I 
believe since reading the articles referred to that the 
reasons are various. It may be that some are socon- 
stituted that they cannot find in our beloved Society 
that which they desire; but it is hard for me to come 
to such a conclusion concerning any who really de- 
sire to become children of the Lord by adoption, not 
merely by creation. I mean real spiritual children, 
whocan call him Abba, Father, in truth, because they 
know him spiritually, not merely by the hearing of 
the ear or seeing of the eye, as they have looked on 
his wondrous works, read of him in the holy book, 

or heard him spoken of by others. 

It seems to me if Friends were really desirous for 
their children to be servers of the Lord and lovers 
of our Society, they would early teach them to listen 
attentively to the words that are spoken in our meet- 
ings by those who are anointed by the Lord, and 
coumanded by him to hand forth counsel in our as- 
semblies. And I also believe they would be careful 
not to hinder the words spoken from taking the ef- 
fect they should, by their severe criticism and unjust 
judgment of the same; but would remember the lan- 
guage addressed to some in olden time: “ Ye shall no 
more see my face until ye shall say: blessed is he 
that cometh in the name of the Lord.” And, oh! 
how careful and prayerful would they be when on 
committees for bringing forward the names of 
Friends to serve as elders, the highest office in the 
church, and on the right filling of which the life of 
the meeting depends, where there is a vocal ministry. 
For, dear Friends, do we not know that if there are 
ministers among us and we recommend them not, 
we are saying to the ministers and to the congrega- 
tion that we believe them to be impostors? And if 
we recommend them we are saying that we believe 
they have received a gift in the ministry from the 
power of the Lord. Do we not know that the first 
movement in the matter comes from the elders ? 
Has it not occurred to us that the stoning, as it were, 
of the prophets that were sent unto us is the cause 
of many of our silent meetings? I doubt not but 
that itis. If we would all serve the Lord and do his 
will freely he would not fail to send food convenient 
for us. For such is his promise, and he is a covenant- 
keeping God. As sure as he said unto one in former 
times: “There shall not fail thee a man on the 
throne of Isaael,” just so sure would he say it unto 
us as a people. But when I look back and remember 
what some have had to suffer who were sent by the 
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Lord of hosts among us, and who, I doubt not, were 
doing his holy will, I almost wonder that there is 
one to be found amongst us to preach the gospel. 
Elders should be of God’s anointing, and we who are 
not filling this important office should remember, 
when criticising the ministers of our Society, the 
words of the blessed Jesus: “ Inasmuch as ye have 
done it unto one of the least of these, ye have done 
it unto me.’ If the words are not their own, but 
words which they feel divinely required to utter, 
most assuredly it is unto the Christ that the criti- 
cism is directed. 

I believe the young could not help being drawn 
in divine love towards those whom the Lord has 
anointed and appointed kings in our Israel, if it were 
not for the fathers and mothers turning against such 
when they are called upon to sound an alarm in our 
Zion, and show Jacob his transgressions, and Israel 
his sins. 

When I hear the inquiry: “ How to interest the 
young in our Society?” I feel like asking: ‘“ What 
shall we do to cause the fathers and mothers to be 
interested?” If they were spiritually interested, the 
children would not be lacking in interest, for it is an 
unalterable law that like begets like. As compara- 
tively few children are now born into our fold, we 
must look to convincements for the perpetuation of 
our Society. And here is where we should remem- 
ber that unjust criticism and condemnation, one of 
another, when amongst others, hinders our progress 
in this direction. If we would only remember the 
words sounded unto Israel of old, when in trouble, 
it would be well for us, and if we would obey them 
it would be well with us. “To your tents, O Israel: 
now see to thine own house, David.” 


For Friends’ Intelligencer and Journal. 


A CANADIAN CONTRIBUTION. 
THE communications on “The Question for Young 
Friends ” are undoubtedly being perused with feel- 
ings of deep interest by many thinking minds, be- 
sides those who have expressed themselves. For one 
I have observed strict silence, though many thoughts 
from within have been struggling for utterance. 

That a just discovery may be arrived at, it is need- 
ful that this subject be examined from all stand- 
points and every mind express itself, on its con- 
victions, and each be willing to see themselves as 
others see them, remembering that no two people 
seeing the same thing, even from the same point of 
view, will give the same expression or relate exactly 
the same striking characteristics concerning the thing 
viewed. So it is with the individual mind; the same 
events and circumstances strike the various minds 
differently. Therefore, a free contribution of thought 
is imperative, and none the less needful is the calm 
use of the gifts of fine observation and wise discrimi- 
nation to aid in sifting out the real,—the true rea- 
sons. 

My firm conviction is that all who have written, 
have honestly given what appears to them, from 
their standpoint, to be an atom of the truth. 
Let each be faithful and carefully mention the pros 
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and cons that have come within their range of vis- 
ion. From the whole it is hoped to glean sufficient 
insight into the cause of young people’s indifference 
to attend regularly Friends’ small meetings to help 
to arrive at a solution of this apparent perplexing 
problem, that the right remedy may be applied. 

To my mind it appears that we have reached that 
stage in our generation where the harvest of the 
former sowing is being reaped. Not always has zeal 
by the elder members been wisely directed. There 
was a time in this part of God’s heritage that the 
burden-bearers in the Society assumed the réle of the 
austere parent,—disowning any who diverged from 
the letter of the Discipline, until those advanced in 
years at last found nearly alone, with 
their vacant seats. 


themselves 


Does 
The partner of my joys and sor- 


In this case the disowned never returned. 
any one wonder? 
rows came very near being among thecut-off branches 
—so that I know whereof I speak. 

Can the evils engendered by prejudice soon be ob- 
literated from the heart? I think not. Confidence 
once shaken can never be solidly the same again—to 
the effects these youthful minds are no exception. 
They may not be philosophical in their reasoning, but 
their deductions are reached in a way that answers 
their occasion. 

The multiplied various house- 
holds are not intended by the All-Father for Qua- 
kers, any more than my father’s family were to re- 
main in the church to which they were pledged in 
outward baptism. The family of eleven children are 
widely scattered and all folded under different church 
names,—one only remaining in the mother church, 
by force of circumstances, through the same cause 
others are elsewhere. through Providential 
leadings, was brought within the enclosure of the 


members of the 


One, 


Society of Friends, where the writer of this has been 
a member for about twenty-four years. 

Could I particularize my experience, a volume 
would be filled, but such is not my aim,—simply to 
add my mite to the store of knowledge being sought. 
Had I not been taught somewhat in the school of 
Christ before my advent among the Friends, I very 
much doubt the willingness to have become one with 
them,—for the same reasons, no doubt, that deter 
others,—but over and above all visible seeming er- 
rors of omission and commission, 1 recognized the 
Loving Father’s hand leading me, in places where I 
knew not, and teaching his child as 
taught, obedience to his will. 


never man 

While some of our youth marry out of Society, 
they do not as a consequence always leave the home 
locality; in such cases is sufficient pains taken to 
make the stranger within our gates feel a welcome, 
thereby cherishing a desire in them to have their 
names enrolled in the same church records as their 
partners for life ? 

The little boy who whispered to his uncle in meet- 
ing, “ This is a meeting for old men, isn’t it?” is not 
alone. Many times have I thought the same for the 
children under my notice who were restless through 
the silence—though I grant the utility of disciplin- 
ing them to quiet, wakeful sitting. 





Our mode of worship enjoins each to do his own 
work,—the children have not yet learned how, nor 
are their untutored minds able to do italone. One 
friend has said that something outward was needful 
to stay the young until such times as the visitation of 
the Holy Spirit impresses itself knowingly upon the 
tender mind and becomes its acknowledged ruler— 
with this thought I have unity, but whether the out- 
ward help should come from the meeting, or be more 
intelligently applied by the parents, I leave others to 
decide. 

The query often arises, “ Is the tide of spirituality 
among us on the receding scale?” Who can answer ? 

Through all the turbulent days of youth, wise and 
gentle dealing is requisite to keep them in love of 
home and its surroundings; and happy are they, 
when the days come that the youthful voyager must 
launch out upon the open sea of life, that find the 
untried vessel well ballasted,and not unwilling to re- 
turn to the home of youth, if permitted. 

Another thought is this, which I tremble to utter 
on account of its importance, lest it seem presump- 
tuous,—*That our particular mission as a society is to 
keep the leaven of Christianity sweet and unadul- 
terated.” If this be so the leaven isa small part of 
the bulk of the mass,—but is it therefore unimport- 
ant? Woe be to the mass if the leaven hath lost its 
virtue. Instead of bemoaning the smallness of num- 
bers as compared with other religious bodies, let us 
diligently labor to present ourselves wholly, a living 
sacrifice unto God. “If we live in the Spirit, let us 
also walk in the Spirit.” 

Those who go out from our fold if rightly cultured 
and disciplined—having their feet established upon 
the rock—(not disowned) carry the leaven to other 
folds; thus the leaven is being incorporated into all So- 
cieties. The Lord of the harvest alone knoweth what 
the harvest will be.“ Be ye therefore followers of God 
as dear children and walk in love as Christ hath also 
loved us.” ‘“ With all lowliness and meekness, with 
long suffering, forbearing one another in love. En- 
deavoring to keep the unity of the Spirit in the bond 
of peace.” AMELIA R. PaGe. 

Pelham, Ontario. 


For Friends’ Intelligencer and Journal. 

A LOOK ON THE ENCOURAGING SIDE. 
AT a recent meeting where “Questions for Young 
Friends” were discussed, the suggestion was made 
that nearly all of the papers recently published on 
this subject had a tendency to dishearten, and the 
thought was expressed that a word of encouragement 
would strengthen the young people who do attend 
mid-week meetings, and who do feel an interest in 
the welfare of our Society. Is it wise to hoist so 
many “ danger signals,” which may possibly lead to 
the supposition that something is decidedly wrong 
among us? Had we not better lend a hand to those 
who are interested, and so explain the beauty, sim- 
plicity, and order of our principles to those who are 
not, that they must acknowledge that the Friends’ 
doctrine is a true one, and they will hesitate long 
ere they give it up? 

In this neighborhood, several years since, a Social 
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Religious Circle was organized, bringing into intimate 
relations the old and the young. Our young people 
assisted us in every way ; had they not continued to 
do so, the Circle would have ceased to exist. They 
faithfully filled their appointments, selecting articles 
with great care to read, memorizing beautiful poems 
to recite, besides preparing several of the best essays 
which have been read at these gatherings. We think 
this work has increased their concern for the welfare 
of Society, as has been shown by more frequent at- 
tendance at monthly meetings. 

We acknowledge a decline in numbers, and it is 
sad to see many unoccupied seats in our galleries; 
but death has visited us, and swept with an almost 
relentless hand from among us many of the dear 
ones on whom we depended for counsel and encour- 
agement. They have gone to receive their reward : 
let us trust that their labor has not been in vain, but 
that our youth will follow in their footsteps, and also 
reap the reward of well-doing. 

Life seems so fair, so bright to the young person ; 
he starts out with so much confidence on his journey, 
charmed with one fancy and then with another, only 
to find that these do not give him the happiness he 
expected. He begins to long for something better, 
more permanent, which will satisfy the craving of 
his immortal soul, and bring strength and peace. It is 
well at this time if those farther advanced in years 
and experience can show him, by their upright walk, 
that there is “ beauty in holiness;” that the “ loner 
Light” is not a delusion, but a steady beacon, a sure 
guide to the earnest seekers after Truth. 

A SUBSCRIBER. 


For Friends’ Intelligencer and Journal. 

A PLEA AGAINST REPRESSION. 
I was especially interested in an article in the issue 
of First month 31, which I think points out some of 
the causes of our weakness, and asks questions for 
our consideration which are very important to the 
welfare of the Society. I was also interested in the 
editorial of the same number, and it is upon a sen- 
tence contained in it that I wish to present some 
thoughts. It says: “ While one enjoys the silent 
meeting, the quiet mingling with the few in social 
worship, another craves the spoken word, not having 
yet learned to commune with God in the stillness of all 
flesh.” I query, Are there not many who do love to 
commune with their God in the silence and subduing 
of flesh, and hold it as the most precious privilege of 
their lives; who still desire and feel the need of 
spiritual help and strength given through the spoken 
word? For the pure mind loves to be stirred up by 
way of remembrance. The Apostie Peter says: “ I 
think it meet as long as I am in this tabernacle to 
stir you up by putting you in remembrance.” And 
do we not stand in need of it as long as we are in this 
tabernacle? 

It is one of the laws of our spiritual growth that 
we help one another, and I do not think we can fully 
develop without it. God in his wisdom has so or- 
ganized us that no one person can receive the whole 
truth; we are thus to some extent made dependent 
upon one another for our highest growth, and we 
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must not lose sight of this fact in our earnestness to 
impress the other. God has prepared one mind for 
the reception of one truth, and another for another, 
and still another receives a different view ; and it is 
the giving out of these, through the same Spirit, for 
the benefit of the whole that we grow in the fullness. 
“ Freely ye have received, freely give” may have a 
deeper significance than that relating to mere re- 
muneration ; it may apply to the not withholding 
what has been so freely bestowed upon us. At times 
in our meetings, even a short sentence, or the quota- 
tion of some text, by a young Friend so impressed, 
may bear the seeds of life, and be an important fac- 
tor in their development. I think we need to come 
to a fuller realization of these facts and their appli- 
cation to the needs of the young people, before we 
can gather them into the Society, and give them that 
spiritual nurture needed for their different stages of 
development. S. E. T. 


For Friends’ Intelligencer and Journal. 

THE FREEDOM OF THE MINISTRY. 
Arter carefully reading the article by I. H.,on“ A 
Free Gospel Ministry,” I wish to quote therefrom, 
and to add thereto, but not in a captions spirit. “ Is 
it probable,” he asks, “ that the Divine Father would 
require his servants to perform an impossible duty ? 
Will he not open a way for such on whom he places 
the burden of the gospel ministry, if he, as we be- 
lieve, isa loving Father? Indeed we must believe 
he is consistent in all his requirings. Most certainly 
if way does not open none can be held accountable, 
and the servant should feel a happy release from a 
duty that is ever humbling and requires faith and 
Divine assistance to perform. It has been 
the practice, and is generally recommended by our 
various disciplines, for Friends to assist in a private 
way those ministers in limited circumstances with 
means to perform the visits laid on them by the 
head of the church, and there are many Friends who 
feel it their duty to bear their testimony by assisting 
those who are not in circumstances to afford the ex- 
pense,” etc. 

I would beg the attention of members who can 
afford to assist ministering Friends that we give “ of 
that which we have,” for are we not all ministering 
to one another’s wants? Let us not “ put off until to- 
morrow what should be done to-day.” Weare the 
instruments intended to open a way, often “ where 
there appears to be no way,” applied in the broadest 
meaning of these terms. 

This subject has been brought to mind several 
times recently, being situated between two prepara- 
tive meetings which have been laid down, i. ¢., Peach 
Pond and Salem. When descendants of members of 
our Society have died, relatives have come to me re- 
questing Friends’ funerals and for these occasions I 
have been compelled to ask ministering Friends to 
come a long distance and go with me to these funer- 
als. In most cases I have been offered money for 
the Friends, which could not be accepted, while I 
have known that the expense and loss of time from 
business could illy be afforded by the ministering 
Friends. C. L. H. 

Purdy's Station, N. Y. 


AN ARAB SAYING. 
REMEMBER, three things come not back ; 
The arrow sent upon its track — 

It will not swerve, it will not stay 
Its speed ; it flies to wound or slay. 


The spoken word so soon forgot 
3y thee; but it has perished not; 
In other hearts ’tis living still, 
And doing work for good or ill. 


And the lost opportunity, 

That cometh back no more to thee. 

In vain thou weepest, in vain dost yearn, 
Those three will never more return. 


—The Century. 


VOICES FOR PEACE. 
A RECENT traveler in the East mentions: “ In one of 
the Armenian villages [ am not a little surprised at 





finding a lone German ; he says he prefers an agri- 
cultural life in that country, with all its disadvantages, 
to the hard, grinding struggle for existence, and the 
compulsory military service of the Fatherland. Here, 
he went on to explain, there is no foamy lager, no 
money, no comfort, no amusement of any kind, but 
there is individual liberty, and it is very easy making 
a living ; therefore it is for me a better country than 
Germany.” 

Henri Babut writes from Montauban, France, that 
the local Peace Association has doubled its number 
of members during the past year, and that much en- 
couragement is felt amongst them in consequence. 
He also expresses his gratification with the report of 
the London Peace Congress of 1890, which he pro- 
poses to lend to some theological students. The more 
the French friends of peace can thus influence the 
voung men in their colleges and universities, the 
better. 

Francis H. Mackenzie, of Vrachan, Belgrade, Ser- 
via, in writing for asupply of the Peace Society’s lit- 
erature, says: “ The public feeling here is bitter and 
strong against Bulgaria, especially on the question of 
present influence in, and future possession of, Mace- 


donia. According to present indications, this will be 


a subject for war to determine. I have an opportunity 
of reaching the public ear on the topic of Arbitration 
and shall be glad to take advantage of it; but I lack 
material, and shall be glad to be furnished with the 
Peace Society’s publications and current literature.” 


— Herald of Peace, (London). 


Preor._e who are given to laying up grudges seldom 


accumulate much else.— Milwaukee Journal. 


Every life is a new life. 
like nothing that ever went before, or can ever fol- 
low after. No books—no systems—no forecast set of 
rules, can provide for all cases ; 


case. 


Every day is a new day— 


is a new 
And just as in any earthly enterprise, the con- 
duct of a campaign, or the building of a bridge, un- 
foreseen difficulties and unexpected disasters must 
be met by that inexhaustible fertility of invention 
which belongs to those who do not 
ond-hand. We must live to 
| Robertson. 


every case 


live to God sec- 
God first-hand.—F. W. 
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SOCIETY SELF-EXAMINATION. 

We share, of course, the feeling that it is more agree- 
able to dwell upon the reasons which we have for en- 
couragement, and that there should be a limit to lam- 
entation. Yet we cannot lose sight of the fact that 
the evidence of statistics has not for a long time been 
satisfactory to us as a Society: we are obliged to face 
this, and to account for it. If we congratulate our- 
selyes, on the one hand, that the Society remains 
strong in many places, and that its decline during 
the years past has been scarcely more than observa- 
ble, we are still called upon to consider, on the other 
hand, why a religious body whose principles and 
system are so sound, and so applicabie to the present 
circumstances of the world, does not increase in 
numbers and influence. 

It is to this point that the inquiries which have 
been made really tend. And this self-examination, 
we cannot but think, is profitable when made earn- 
estly and without any spirit of caviling or fault-find- 
ing. Given, the fact that Friends have not multi- 
plied, it becomes natural and proper that they should 
thoughtfully inquire and examine why this should 
be. Thus may the shortcomings be exposed, and the 
hindering things detected. 

While, therefore, it is true, as we said in the be- 
ginning, that the 


brighter side, and to consider cheerfully the many 


it is more pleasant to look at 


reasons we have for thankfulness, it does not dimin- 
ish the value or the fitness of a timely search into 
the realities of our situation. If these on the whole 
are good, we shall be all the more encouraged by the 
searching: if on the whole they are not good, the 
duty of new effort is made plain. 

Above all things are these examinations valuable 
if they Jead us back to the foundation,—to the an- 
derstanding that Friends are a religious body, and 
that this is the reason why their Society exists. The 
worthlessness of all attempts to increase its strength, 
except those which grow out of and are consistent 
with this fundamental fact, must become plain to 
any one who looks deeply and discerningly into the 
subject. And we believe that the result of the in- 
quiry and study of ourselves which have been going 
on in different ways and at various times amongst us, 


has been always to recall us to the foundation truths 
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of our faith, and to awaken a fresh desire for their 
sincere maintenance. Without a religious purpose 
and a religious faith the Society can have no future, 
and it is because both of these in a wonderful degree 
are its possession,—needing only to be cherished and 


upheld,—that there is a bright and encouraging side 


to the situation, and that we discover it whenever 
we look deep enough. 


MARRIAGES. 

PAXSON—SMEDLEY.—In Philadelphia, Third mo. 5, 
1891, by Friends’ ceremony, James M. Paxson of Little Brit- 
ain, son of the late James 8. and Mary Letitia Paxson, and 
Hannah, daughter of the late Thomas and Sophia C. Smed- 
ley, of Fulton Township, both in Lancaster county, Pa. 

WILSON—POOLE,—At the residence of William Pal- 
Wilmington, Del., by 
month 26th, 1891, Joseph M 
Sarah M. Wilson, and Mary E 
all of Hockessin, Del 

WOLLASTON—CLARK.—On Fifth-day, Second month 
12th, 1891, at the residence of the bride’s mother, Martha 
Ellwood Wollaston, of 


mer, Friends’ ceremony, Second 
Wilson, son of Stephen and 


, daughter of Thomas Poole, 


E. Clark, by Friends’ ceremony, T 
New Garden, Pa., to E. Jennie Clark, of Londonderry, Pa. 

WOODMAN—WILLIAMSON,—At West Chester, Pa., 
on Fourth-day, Third month 4th, 1891, by Friends’ cere- 
mony, A. Clayton Woodman, of Chicago, II1., 
Bucks county, Pa. 
ter, Pa. 


formerly of 
, and Abbie Williamson, of West Ches- 


DEATHS. 
BAKER.—At the home of his daughter, Maria B. Fritts, 
Macedon, N. Y., Third 3d, 1891, Joseph W. Baker, 
in the 5th year of his age; for 


month 
many years an elder of 
Farmington Monthly Meeting of Friends. 

BARBER.—At Frankford, 
ith, 1891, Joseph Barber, 


aged 74 years ; 


Philadelphia, Third month 
idescendant of Thomas Story), 
a member of the Monthly Meeting held at 
Green street, Philadelphia 
BEDFORD.—Third month 5th, 1891, 
widow of Bedford, in her 76th year; a member of 
the Monthly Meeting held at Green street, Philadelphia. 
DUGDALE beloved wife of Wme R. Dugdale, 


entered into rest the 27th of Second month, 1891, aged 77 
years and 13 days 


Sarah Paxson, 


Isaac 


Eliza, 


She was born in Columbiana county, Ohio, in the year 
1514, and was the daughter of Joseph and Mary Dutton 
Having the misfortune to lose her mother by death while 
she was quite young, she was taken into the family of John 
Batten, where she lived for many years, and was esteemed 
as a sister by his daughter, 


Friends 


She was married in the year 1834 to 


Ann Packer, a minister among 


Edmund Smith, 


with whom she removed to Jay county, Ind., in 1838. She 
lost her husband in Was married to Wm. R. Dug- 
1855 mother of eight children, five 


of whom prece ded her to the better land 


1853 
ale in She was the 
She leaves three 
sons, who followed her to the tomb with sincere mourning 
for the loss of such a mother, but each comforted with a 
good hope of meeting her 


again. Her life was singularly 


pure and peaceable. Through a long life and much afflic- 


tion she was patient and cheerful. When death came she 
was ready and willing to depart, and bade her loved ones 
farewell, giving to each one words of loving counsel 
** Noge knew her but to love her, 
Nor named her but to praise."’ 
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She was buried at West Grove cemetery, on Third 


month Ist, the meeting in the hall near by being conducted 
by Joel Birdsall, a minister of the Society of Friends. 


FERRIS.—At West Grove, Pa.,on the evening of Third 
month $d, 1891, Ann, wife of David Ferris, and 
daughter of the late Sarah Hunt, in her 63d year; a mem- 
ber of New Garden Monthly Meeting, Pa. 

HAGENMAN.—At her home, Highland, Indiana, First 
month 17th, 1891, Eunice, wife of George Hagenman, and 
daughter of Levi and the late Annie Knight, in her 65th 
year; a member of Blue River Monthly Meeting held at 
Highland Creek. 

MORRIS 
Ind., Third month 


Sarah 


At the home of Beezon Baynes, near Salem, 
id, 1891, Ida, daughter of Newton and 
Sarah J. Morris, in her 19th year. This dear young friend 
was held in high esteem by all who knew her, for the 
many good qualities of heart and mind she posse ssed. Her 
illness brief. She had been an attender of 
Friends’ First-day school and meeting at Highland Creek 


was very 

for nearly two years and her request for membership with 

Friends was to come before the monthly meeting to be held 
the 7th of the present month. &. BT 

SCRIPTURE LESSONS, 1891.—No. 12. 

THIRD MONTH 22 

ELISHA’S DEFENDERS. 

GOLDEN TEXxtT.—Fear not; for they that be 

than they that be with them.—II 

READ II. Kings 6: 8-18. 


In all that we have learned of the prophet Elisha he 


, 1891. 


with us are more 


Kings 6 : 16. 


comes before us as the very opposite of his predeces- 
sor, Elijah. We seem suddenly to have been intro- 
duced to one who belongs not to the fierce, warlike 
times of Israel in its degeneracy, but to that age 
when the sword shall be beaten into a plowshare, 
and men will learn war no more. The very spirit of 
Jesus is exemplified in his life and service ; kindness 
and gentleness are the attributes that shine out most 
conspicuously in his character, and we see what the 
religion into which he was born and educated was 
able to do for one so highly endowed and so true to 
his highest convictions. It is a testimony to the 
eternal truth and value of the faith that made Abra- 
ham “the friend of God,” that all through the thou- 
sand years that it held the Hebrew nation together 
such bright and noble examples of what it was capa- 
ble of doing for mankind stand out clear and unmis- 
takable, through all the discouragements, deviations, 
and apostacies that mark the history of that wonder- 
ful people. 

The king of Syria warred against Israel, etc. This 
seems not to have been a declaration of war against 
Israel, but rather a border incursion for the sake of 
plunder. In those distant times much of what passes 
as warfare was of that kind,—tribe against tribe,— 
and the border lines between nations were scarcely 
ever free from such depredations. 

And the man of God, etc. This is an expressive 
way in which Elisha is spoken of,—a testimony to 
the faith in him as a prophet which the people en- 
tertained. 

Beware thou pass not such a place, etc. The prophet 
was acquainted with the movements of the king of 
Syria, and knew that he and his warriors were lying 
in ambush, hoping to surprise and capture the king 
of Israel. 
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The heart of the king of Syria was sore troubled. He 
could not understand how the knowledge of his in- 
tention could be discovered, except some one in his 
own camp was the friend of the Israelites. 

Nay, my lord, Elisha the prophet telleth, ete. They 
remembered what Elisha had done before, and the 
wisdom and insight he possessed, and they knew he 
was the prophet of Israel’s God, and it was not far to 
seek for the informer. 

Behold, he is in Dothan, etc. This was one of the 
oldest places in Israel, and was twelve miles north of 
Samaria. 

And they came by night and encompassed the city. 
The king of Syria sent his army to bring Elisha to 
him. What followed belongs to the same class of 
narratives which are so often found in the history of 
the Hebrew nation. The result is worthy of our care- 
ful study, since it confirms what has been before said 
in regard to the character of Elisha. We see that 
the army of the king of Syria (whose name was Ben- 
hadad) was entirely in the power of the king of Is- 
rael, and had the same fierce, revengeful spirit ruled 
in Elisha that animated Elijah, they would have 
been destroyed,—not one would have been left to tell 
the sad story of their discomfiture. But no; this 
prophet of peace and good will had far other designs 
than to put this enemy of the nation to the sword. 
“ Wouldst thou smite those whom thou hast taken 
captive? Set bread and water before them, that they 
may eat and drink and go to their master.” This is 
the spirit that breathes the atmosphere of the gospel 
of Christ, and it is worthy of our most hearty en- 
dorsement, showing as it does that in those early 
times the hearts of men were not always prone to do 
evil. 


When the spirit of this world comes in conflict 
with the spirit of light and life it will surely meet 
with defeat, as was the case with the Syrian hosts. 

Elisha is a perfect example of a purely spiritually- 
minded man,—one whose life was wholly stayed on 
the Father; and there have been similar examples 
in all ages of perfect obedience, and the reward has 
been and will continue to be peace. 

Israel represents God’s chosen people, and there 
are many instances recorded where such have been 
preserved: as Daniel, when cast into the den of 
lions; Shadrach, Meshach, and Abednego, when cast 
into the fiery furnace, and many others. To the most 
of us this protecting power of the Father is shown 
by providing means of escape from the many temp- 
tations and perplexities of every-day life. 

Faithfulness and prayer is the key that will open 
the door for our escape from all that would hurt or 
trouble us. 


NOTES ON THE LESSON. 

As a literal narrative of the circumstances con- 
nected with strife and war as conducted by the Sy- 
rian king against the Israelites, our lesson is without 
special interest; rather, we might say, it is open to 
criticism; but when viewed from the standpoint of the 
writer, it contains a noble testimony to the underly- 
ing truth upon which all Scripture, to be of value to 
us, must rest. 
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And we find this in the fact herein recorded that 
all the craft and cunning displayed by the Syrian 
king in his attempts to capture tie king of Israel, 
was powerless against Israel with Elisha and the God 
of their fathers on their side. Shall we cavil at or 
doubt the possibility of man living so near to the 
Divine that he may think the very thought of God ? 
Have there not in every age been testimony-bearers, 
who have come with a“ Thus saith the Lord,” 
whose messages have carried with them the evi- 
dence that they had “the mind of Christ,” which is 
declared to be “ the power and wisdom of God” ? (I. 
Cor. 1: 24). Rightly understood there isa depth of 
spiritual meaning in these old Scripture narratives of 
which the words are but as the shell to the kernel. 
And it is that we may have our own spiritual vision 
strengthened and made clearer through their study, 
that the injunction of Jesus to the people in his day, 
becomes applicable to our case. “Ye search the 
Scriptures, because ye think that in them ye have 
eternal life and ye will not come to me that 
ye may have life.” If we rest our case upon a literal 
knowledge of these writings, excellent and worthy of 
study as we know them to be,—if we go no farther 
than simply to find out what they tell us of the Di- 
vine Being in his relation to man in the early ages, 
they become simply a history of many things hard 
to comprehend, and without adaptation to the race 
in its present condition; but if running like a golden 
thread through all we discover the hidden truth they 
contain,—that, as said an apostle, “ the spiritual rock 
which followed them (the Israelites) was Christ,”— 
only as we can come into an understanding of this 
continual presence and power do the facts which 
they bear witness to become the truths of God to us. 

Thus we can see how it was that though the host 
of Ben-hadad was so much greater than the army of 
Israel, the prophet could declare, and make it evi- 
dent that, using his own language, “ They that be 
with us are more than they that be with them.” Let 
this be a sacred truth to each of us. As we strive to 
escape the perils that encompass us in the warfare 
that each must engage in if the best life is our aim, 
we do not reach our ideal only as we are watchful, and 
thus gain an insight into the wiles and enticements 
that lay in wait to take us unawares. The Lord’s 
prophets are not always seen by the outward vision, 
nor are the helpers he sends to our rescue always 
visible to the outward senses. “ Ministering spirits 
sent forth to do service for them that shall inherit 
salvation,” are all about us, and if we but respond to 
the call heard within the soul, they will as surely 
lead us along the path of safety, “and deliver us from 
evil,” as leads the tenderest mother the little child 
that is exposed to danger. It would be a dishonor 
to Him who“ fashioned us” were we for one mo- 
ment to harbor the thought that the evil influences 
against which the soul’s warfare is directed are strong- 
er than the good; they only gain ascendency through 
our weak resistance and want of faith. If God is for 
us, who is against us? queries the Apostle, and ‘none 
knew better than he “that neither death, nor life, 
nor angels, nor principalities, nor things present, nor 
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things to come, nor any other creature, shall be able | slowly,—only one brick or stone at a time, and 





to separate us from the love of God which is in Christ 
Jesus our Lord,” and this not the outward visible 
presence,for the same apostle declared : We no longer 
know him after the flesh, but after the spirit, testify- 
ing in this to the unity and continuity of the spirit 
in all the manifestations that have been made to the 
human family. 


NEWS OF FRIENDS. 

BLUE RIVER QUARTERLY MEETING. 
On Sixth-day afternoon, the 27th ult., the meeting for 
ministers and elders of Blue River Quarterly Meet- 
ing convened at Benjaminville, Ill., members from 
three of the preparative meetings constituting it, be- 
ing in attendance. After a short period of silence, a 
Friend spoke of the importance of our thus gather- 
ing, and of our purpose in so doing, and we were 
urged to examine ourselves to see what progress we 
make from the time of one of these meetings to that 
of another. Example was said to be much stronger 
than precept in inducing children to lead good, con- 
sistent lives, and the mingling of the two was recom- 
mended. It was said that precept is always to be had 
in the papers and magazines that are found on our 
tables, but is it always good precept, and who is to 
bear the responsibility of providing these precepts ? 
These remarks were elicited by the reading of the 
answers to the Queries. 

On Seventh-day, at ten o’clock, the general quar- 
terly meeting assembled ; not a large gathering, ow- 
ing to the removal of many of the resident members 
to Iowa and Nebraska, and of considerable bodily in- 
disposition among those who remain. The silence 
was broken bya Friend remarking that we were met 
for a purpose, and God knew what that purpose was. 
He had been thinking of the beautiful prayer of 
Jesus: “ Our Father who art in Heaven.” What do 
we understand by this? Not afar off in the heavens, 
but in the heart. “ Give us this day our daily bread.” 
It is spiritual food that is daily required as much 
as the sustenance of these mortal bodies. “ Forgive 
us our trespasses, as we forgive those who trespass 
against us.’ Can we say this if we do not forgive our 
brother when we have aught in our heart against 
him? So many utter this prayer lightly; but it is 
something to be felt, if we would know its true beauty. 

Another Friend remarked : “ Our individual ideal 
of a Christian life is far above our practice. Looking 
over our field of labor, if we are able to witness from 
time to time an upward progress, what astandard we 
would have raised! We should feel the necessity of 
going upward on the ladder which Jacob saw reaching 
from earth to Heaven. Are we willing to stay on the 
lowest round? All have sufficient light to lead them 
up this spiritual ladder. With the intelligence God 
has given us, we are able to do all that he requires of 
us. If we make the effort to know and penetrate the 
truth, we are enabled by the grace of God to obey its 
pointings. Our own wisdom leads us astray, but 
God’s path is illuminated, and brings rest and peace 
of mind to all who walk init. This is the experience 
of all who have found the truth. We are long in 
building up our characters, because we build so 





then we wait so long before placing another. We 
should not trifle with life in this manner. When 
God dwells in us, he will reign, and there will be 
Heaven and peace. It isa warfare from the cradle 
to the grave to lead a Christian life, yet this life is 
simple. What we lack is perseverance in following 
the light. It should bea pleasure to obey the still, 
small voice, but we too often neglect todo so. How 
long will we continue to do this? Can we not make 
a new covenant to-day ?” 

Another Friend spoke somewhat in this wise: 
“* Charity suffereth long and is kind.’ How often 
we say an unkind word, which wounds and leaves a 
scar. It is better to give a word of commendation than 
of condemnation. If we love our neighbors as our- 
selves we will not speak ill of them, but will feel to- 
ward them that charity spoken of. Forms and cere- 
monies we have, and must have, but in the exercise 
of them let us be governed by that charity which 
suffereth long and is kind.” 

The usual routine business of the quarterly meet- 
ing then followed, the answers to the queries bring- 
ing out many responses, and showing cause for en- 
couragement as to our condition rather than discour- 
agement. 

On First-day the meeting was rather larger, a few 
who were not members being in attendance, but the 
weather was so cold and snowy, several of our older 
members were prevented from coming out. But we 
realized the truth that numbers are not necessary to 
constitute a° good meeting We were again minis- 


tered unto by our friends from a distance, as well as 
by our own minister, in substance as follows: “It is 
our nature to do something; a great many are en- 


deavoring to be Christians. There is no other foun- 
dation for that than the grace of God ; we must give 
up all impure thoughts, all impure acts; be moral 
beings before we can go up higher and be spiritual 
beings. If we serve God according to the light we 
have, he will increase that light. There must be a 
struggle for a higher life, and we will better appreci- 
ate the crown after having fought for it. God works 
by instrumentalities ; let us be willing to be his in- 
struments for good. If we are filled with the love of 
God, we will invite others to partake of the same 
good things.” “ Peter had been with Jesus through 
his life, and was told by him that he must be sifted 
as wheat. He had not then reached the high spirit- 
ual life to which he afterwards attained. We have 
that which Jesus promised to him, the Comforter. 
We are so mixed with chaff, we cannot work as we 
should do, and need to have the chaff and pure wheat 
separated. Our own unwillingness to be sifted is 
what hinders us through our Christian life. God’s 
ways are ways of pleasantness, and his paths are 


paths of peace; we may have trials and sufferings of | 


the body, but if our Saviour dwells in our hearts we 
will be at peace. When we give upall for the ser- 
vice of the Master, there will be a new heaven and a 
new earth.” 

We were cautioned “ not to be wise in our own 
conceit. Little things make up the sum of life. If 
we know our own propensities to be governed by the 
grace of God, the little things which come up in our 
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Christian lives, make a great sum in the end. We 
know very little yet; none know the whole truth; 
80, again, ‘ Be not wise in our own conceit.’” 

The social mingling of Friends at our homes is one 
of the pleasant features of our quarterly meetings; 
going from house to house as they do, discussing the 
state of society and interchanging views on different 
subjects, is often profitable as well as pleasant. 

Nearly all our visitors attended our First-day 
school, joining in the exercises. The school is held 
in connection with “ The Loyal Temperance Legion.” 
We have no conference at this time of the year, the 
schools not generally being in session. 

Folder, Til. EvizaBetH H. CoAte. 


—At the meeting at 15th and Race Sts., Philadel- 
phia, on the 8th instant, there was ministry by Mar- 
garet Howard and Samuel S. Ash. At the opening of 
the First-day School exercises, after meeting, the 
Superintendent Wm. W. Birdsall stated that a num- 
ber of Friends, with the approbation of the Quarterly 
Meeting’s Temperance Committee, and the aid of the 
Young Temperance Workers, were about to establish 
an Evening Home for children at the northwest cor- 
ner of 19th and Thompson streets, designing to draw 
into it for instruction and entertainment small chil- 
dren of that section, who otherwise would spend their 
time on the streets. Aid for the undertaking in the 
way of books and innocent games was asked of the 
children of the First-day School. The plan of the 
undertaking was further explained by Annie Caley 
Dorland. At the “conference” of adult members, 
Howard M. Jenkins read a short paper, discussing 
the question whether the Society of Friends was 
likely to continue to exist, and presenting reasons 
why it seemed to him it was. 

—A correspondent in Illinois writes us: “ While 
there seems to be so much expression of anxiety lest 
our meetings die out and the Society become extinct, 
I feel like telling your readers about our little meet- 
ing. Though many of our members have moved 
away within a year or two, our monthly meetings 
lately have been larger than they have been for years, 
and many of the younger ones who have never at- 
tended before have been with us, manifesting an in- 
terest in the business,—which we feel is cause for en- 
couragement. We have also received lately, by appli- 
cation, several into membership.” 

—Robert S. Haviland and his companion, Joshua 
B. Washburn, attended Plumstead Meeting, (Bucks 
Co., Pa.), on First-day morning, the Ist of Third 
month, and an appointed meeting at Doylestown in 
the afternoon. Ellison Newport also acceptably at- 
tended the same with them. Robert and Joshua 
then attended six of the monthly meetings compos- 
ing Bucks Quarter on the six following days, and 
they, with Ellison, had an appointed meeting at Yard- 
ley, on Seventh-day afternoon. They then attended 
the meeting held at Pennsbury on First-day morning 
the 8th, and an appointed meeting at Bristol in the 
afternoon. These meetings were all well attended, 
and the gospel labors therein very much appreciated. 
A meeting was held in Newtown meeting-house on 
Fifth-day evening, the 5th inst., in the interest of 
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Temperance, at which Robert read an excellent ad- 
dress prepared for the Temperance Committee of 
New York Yearly Meeting. 


For Friends’ Intelligencer and Journal 
NOTES FROM FRIENDS’ HISTORICAL 
LIBRARY. 
A LittLe book entitled “A Guide to True Peace, ora 
Method of Attaining to Inward and Spiritual Prayer,” 
York: 1815, contains the autograph of Joseph Jack- 
son Lister, to whom is due the arrangement of lenses 
which led to the present perfection of the microscope. 

The new collection contains also one copy of the 
second edition of the “ Diary of Alexander Jaffray, 
Provost of Aberdeen,” etc., with a fac-simile of the 
manuscript, and two third editions are on large pa- 
per. There is also an eighth edition of Barclay’s 
“Apology,” with the note by H. T. 1882: “ This is a 
Large Paper Copy, printed upon extra paper and is 
the only copy in this state I have ever seen. It is 
very rare.” The back of the Title-page contains: 
“ David Barclay, Grandson of the Author, to John 
Naish, 1806.” 

“A Short Account of the Life and Writings of 
Robert Barclay. [By J. G. Bevan, and others] Lon- 
don: 1802,” contains the introductory preface ad- 
dressed “To the Descendants of Robert Barclay,” 
and beginning: “ My dear relations,” written by Da- 
vid Barclay, and inserted only in those copies which 
were presented to his relatives. This is the David 
Barclay who engaged Thomas Young (afterwards the 
great physicist and discoverer of the undulatory the- 
ory of light), as companion and tutor of his nephew, 
Hudson Gurney. 

A very fine, large paper copy of the sixth edition 
of the “Apology,” (purchased for this library in 1885 
for 30 cents), contains the inscription: “ The Gift of 
Priscilla Barclay to John Freame, desiring him to 
Read it with Attention.” This John Freamehad pub- 
lished in 1713 “ Scripture Instruction ; Digested into 
Several Sections by way of Question and Answer. 
In order to promote Piety and Virtue, and discour- 
age Vice and Immorality. With a Preface relating 
to Education,” a copy of which is in the new collec- 
tlon. Five editions of it have appeared, the third 
having this advertisement: “ Men’s Meeting in Bris- 
tol, 16th of 10th month, 1769. Dear Friends,—A Re- 
ligious Concern for the timely Instruction of the ris- 
ing Generation, in matters of the greatest importance 
to their present and future Welfare, hath induced us 
to reprint this little Book. We earnestly desire the 
timely and diligent care of all Parents and Heads of 
Families, in making the proper use hereof, that it 
may tend to the fixing of good Impressions on the 
tender Minds of Youth, relative to the Worship of 
God, and to their several incumbent Duties through 
this short and uncertain Life. Signed in, on behalf 
and by Order of the Meeting. By Thomas Frank, 
Clerk to the Meeting.” 

The thirteenth edition of the “Apology” contains 
at the end the printed statement: “10,000 copies of 
this Edition of ‘ Barclay’s Apology,’ Printed at Wil- 
liam Irwin’s Steam Press, 24, Deansgate, Manchester. 
—Completed 9th Month 14th, 1869.” 
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The library now lacks only the Baskerville edi- 
tion to complete its set of the various editions of the 
“Apology.” 

Of the “ Memoir of William Cookworthy, formerly 
of Plymouth, Devonshire. By his Grandson.” Lon- 
don: 1854, H. T. says: “ Only a small edition of this 
very interesting work was published. W. C. was a 
very valuable minister in our Society, and highly es- 
teemed by the followers of Swedenborg.” The writer 
of these notes sought in vain for a copy of this work 
a year ago, and he now proposes to make Wm. Cook- 
worthy the subject of a more extended notice in the 
near future ; and to close this week’s “ Note”’ with a 
few extracts from “ The Quakers from their origin 
till the present time: an International History. By 
John Cunningham, D. D. Edinburgh: 1868.” The 
preface says: “ For who does not wish to know some- 
thing of those men and women who have led the van 
in almost every philanthropic enterprise during the 
last hundred years, who sit in silence when they 
meet for worship, whose thee and thou give piquancy 
to conversation, and whose very attire (now too sel- 
dom seen) lends a passing picturesqueness to our 
streets?” “ My brief history is little more than an 
outline, and is written more for the outside world 
than for the Friends themselves, though I hope that 
even they may find it not altogether unworthy of 
perusal. I have endeavored to do justice to their sin- 
cerity, their devotedness, their unwearied zeal in do- 
ing good, though I have not always been able to re- 
press asmile at their oddities.’ “And I had beena 
poor student of history had I not recognized in their 
history a religious development, most interesting, but 
not unique, which reads us a great lesson in charity. 
Not altogether orthodox when measured by creeds, 
they have yet exhibited Christianity in its finest 
aspect, as a religion of liberty, love, and good will; 
and in regard both to faith and good works, can chal- 
lenge comparison with any church or sect in the 
world.” 

In several interesting chapters the author traces 
the history of the Society in connection with the his- 
tory of the times and the lives of the early Friends. 
Of the Doctrines, he says in Chapter V.: “ The stem- 
doctrine of this system, out of which all the others 
grow, is that of immediate revelation. God reveals 
Himself in the heart of all His creatures. Christ is 
a light which lighteth every man that cometh into 
the world. The Holy Spirit is the great teacher. . . 
In some [men] indeed, the divine light is extin- 
guished by the native darkness of the human heart; 

the quickening seed drops into the soul, but 
there is no fertile soil into which it may take root 
and spring up. But in every case God speaks within 
us as truly as He spoke to Isaiah or to Paul ; we have 
but to listen and we shall hear. God has placed 
His gospel in our hearts. Every rational soul is 
a partaker of the light and life of God ; and by these, 
those who have never heard of the historical Christ, 
but who have yet the Christ of God formed in their 
hearts, may come to holiness and the heavenly hap- 
piness. With the Quakers the Holy Scriptures are 


not, therefore, the highest source of religious truth, 
They are 


nor the primary rule of faith and morals. 
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a pure stream flowing from the fountain, out of which 
the Christian may draw living water and slake his 
thirst, but they are not the fountain. It is true 
the oracle appears, at least, to give different responses 
in different hearts; but the same may be said of the 
Scriptures, which have been differently interpreted 
by different men. But without the inward 
illumination it is but a dead letter. The wor- 
ship of a people thus lifted above human infirmities, 
and abstracted from sense, bas no need of those car- 
nal ordinances and vain ceremonies which have 
hitherto prevailed so largely in the church. There is 
no need of an educated ministry, for every one should 
speak in the church as he has been taught of God, 
and as God may give him utterance.” 

“They have the honor of having seen clearly that 
conscience should not be subjected to force, and that 
every man should have the most perfect liberty to 
worship God as he pleased. This was the 
first great service which the Society of Friends ren- 
dered to humanity ; and had they done nothing else 

And, 
perhaps, before their mission on earth is fulfilled, 
they may see swords beat into ploughshares, and 
spears into pruning hooks.” 

Of the worship of Friends he says: [Quakerism] 
“has no churches, no ordained ministry, no forms of 
worship, not even any sacraments. It rejects the 
shadows and seeks for the substance. 
purely spiritual worship—prompted by the Holy 
Spirit—addressed to the Great Spirit. Every man 
must be his own priest, under Christ the Great High 


they would not have existed in vain. 


It covets a 


Priest, and present his own sacrifices of prayer and’ 


praise. There can be no doubt the Quakers have 
reached the highest idea of worship, if such a wor- 
ship be possible. The more man’s intellect is devel- 
oped and cultivated, the more will he prefer a spirit- 
ual to a symbolical religion.” 

Of our own branch of Friends our author says: 
“The creed of the Hicksites or Liberal Quakers (as 
they called themselves) is simple and consistent. 
Christ, they say, is the light of the world, and every 
man born into the world receives a portion of this 
light, which he is bound to follow as his supreme 
guide in matters of religion. The teaching of the 
Bible must therefore be subordinated to it, and 
judged by it. But farther, as this heavenly light 
within them is itself the Christ, the Son of God, the 
Redeemer, they own no other Saviour, and need 
none. To the Christ in their own bosoms,—the 
Christ who reveals himself in holy affections and 
heavenly thoughts,—and not to the Christ who died 
on Calvary, they look for salvation. The atonement, 
as a work outside themselves, has no meaning and 
no merit forthem. As representing their own souls’ 
passion and victory over death, it is very precious. 
The letter of the Scripture killeth; it is the Spirit 
which giveth life. As they recognize no holy places, 
so they acknowledged no sacred days, for all these 
things, they declare, are but the beggarly elements 
of an old and dead religion. These, they say, were 
the sentiments of Fox, and Barclay, and Penn, and 
they are theirs, and so they are the true representa- 
tives of primitive Quakerism.” 


| 


| 


| 


The work is an interesting view of Quakerism 
as seen by an outsider. A. B. 
Swarthmore College, Third Mo. 9, 1891. 
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VISITS AND MEETINGS IN BUCKS 
COUNTY. 
I Have been much interested in the recent letters 
from Friends traveling in the West and have imag- 
ined that rambles in a nearer field may not be unin- 
teresting to some of your readers, who may not, as 
was the case with myself, have visited the unex- 
plored wilds of Bucks county, and enjoyed the hos- 
pitality of that ancient “ people of God called Qua- 
kers.” 

Leaving our home in Westchester county, New 
York, at 6 a. m., of Second-day, the 23d of Second 
month, we are safely transported by the mighty 
power of steam and the excellent system of railroad 
connections which involved seven changes of cars 
and boat and over one hundred miles travel to Mt. 
Holly, at 1040 a. m., in time for the meeting of min- 
isters and elders of Burlington Quarterly Meeting. 

The two days of Quarterly Meeting were pleas- 
antly spent in the enjoyment of the meetings and 
social intercourse with Friends of that locality, and 
again we experience the comfort and convenience 
of railroad travel and reach the hospitable home of 
Isaac Eyre, at Newtown, Pa., in the early evening. 

Fourth-day morning the meeting of ministers and 
elders of Bucks Quarterly Meeting was held at 
Wrightstown. It was a substantial meeting of elders 
with four ministers in attendance, two of them mem- 
bers of other quarterly meetings. We dined with 
Ralph Smith, an aged Friend near the meeting-house, 
and stayed all night with Edward Atkinson and 
wife, whose pleasant home and generous hospitality 
brought a genial glow of warmth and comfort to our 
hearts. 
little 


The joy of the home ia the presence of a 
boy, bright and in his manners, 
brought to mind the Scripture passage so often quoted 
and illustrated by a valued and worthy minister, 
formerly of this quarterly meeting, Edward Hicks: 
“a little child shall lead them.” 

The day of the quarterly meeting proved stormy 
and prevented many from attendance, but was a 
solid, good meeting, the power of God reigning over 
all. Two points in the consideration of the state of 


winsome 


Society, as evinced by the answers to the queries, 
impressed us and engaged our attention, the one in- 


dicating weakness the other strength. Six of the 
eight monthly meetings comprising this quarter re- 
port they have no acknowledged minister, and their 
meetings are usually held in silence. Can we not 
unite in the prayer that tongues may be unloosed 
and fettered minds be freed from that which has so 
choked the good seed that it has become unfruitful ? 
On the other hand,—and it is much more pleasant to 
consider that which brings encouragement,—the an- 
swers to the Query with regard to intoxicants indi- 
cate a healthy temperance sentiment and working 
interest in its promotion in this quarter. There is a 
good, sound ring to the answers, which indicate the 
true coin and are truly refreshing. 
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I find the W.C. T. U. organization here strong 
and flourishing, and the fact that in this vicinity 
they were organized by a friend from my own neigh- 
borhood, Emily Underhill Burgess, who is every- 
where held in kindly remembrance, and is still ac- 
tively engaged in the good work, gives added inter- 
est. We spent the night after the quarterly with 
kind Friends, who are active workers in temperance, 
Oliver and Cynthia Holcomb, our hostess being Vice- 
President of the Pennsylvania W. C. T. U., whose 
bright and wholesome articles in the Farm Journal 
have been so much enjoyed by its many readers. 

Returning to Newtown on Sixth-day morning, we 
attended a funeral at the meeting-house and an ap- 
pointed meeting in the afternoon, enjoying a pleasant 
social evening with our dear friend, Elizabeth H. 
Plummer, and a quiet, restful night at the home of 
precious and concerned Friends, E. and R. A. Twin- 
ing, who had been, previous to this visit, strangers, 
but who, by the mystic influence of spiritual union 
and sympathy are so quickly transformed into valued 
friends. We thus closed the week of service, and af- 
ter visiting the proposed site of the George School, 
which seemed to us an excellent location for such an 
institution, prepared ourselves, on Seventh-day morn- 
ing, for a journey of fourteen miles to Plumstead, 
where our visits to the meetings of Bucks county are 
to commence, and which may give us material for a 
future letter. R. 8. HAVILAND. 


THE INTERCOURSE BETWEEN THE 
UNITED STATES AND JAPAN. 


A voLUME quite recently issued by the Johns Hop- 
kins University Press, bearing the above title, is be- 


fore us. It forms an extra volume in the University 
studies of “ Historical and Political Science,” and is 
from the pen of Inazo (Ota) Nitobe, a native of Japan, 
and a professor in one of the colleges of that country, 
(recently a resident of the United States). 

In the preface the author states: “ The prepara- 
tion of this monograph was undertaken with the en- 
couragement of Dr. Herbert B. Adams, while I was 
studying in the Johns Hopkins University, during 
the years 1884-87. During the three years which 
have since elapsed the MSS. have remained untouched 
until I find myself again in the United States, on my 
way home from Europe. At Dr. Adams’s suggestion 
I have made some alterations and additions, and 
through his never ceasing kindness I now offer it to 
the friends of Japan.” 

The work is divided into five chapters, the first 
giving a brief account of the foreign intercourse of 
Japan before the time of Commodore Perry’s Expe- 
dition from the United States, in 1852-53. The oldest 
date given is 157 B. C., when the art of writing. was 
introduced into the islands by a Korean named 
Okara. Later on other parties landed, bringing with 
them other arts and sciences. China is next men- 
tioned, and 106 A. D. is given as the date of the first 
diplomatic intercourse with that country. Portugal 
is represented by Marco Polo, in the 13th Century, 
and Mendez Pinto in the 15th. Spain in the 16th 
Century came with her Franciscan missionaries, and 
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with the Jesuits of Portugal chiefly, soon gathered 
large congregations, so that in twenty years the 
Christian population reached 300,000. The immedi- 
ate cause of the persecutions which began in 1585 is 
not exactly known, but so entirely was the new re- 
ligion crushed that “in 1639 there was left neither a 
missionary nor a merchant of either Spanish or Por- 
tugese nationality except a few who were naturalized 
or who apostacized.” The government after this 
neither allowed foreigners to land on Japan soil, 
nor permitted its supjects to leave the country. 
Of the condition of the country during this period, 
which lasted more than two centuries, the author 
writes: “ Thus cut off from the rest of the world by 
this exclusive and inclusive policy, there was estab- 
lished a society impervious to foreign ideas from 
without and fostered within by all sorts of artificial 
legislation. This legislation affected every depart- 
ment of private and public life. Methods of educa- 
tion were cast in a definite mould; even matters of 
dress and household architecture were strictly regu- 
lated by the State. Industries were restricted or 
forced into specified channels, thus retarding eco- 
nomic development. As no relations existed with 
foreign powers, international wars did not occur. 
Peace reigned within the Empire; but only such 
peace as would be possible in the slumber of the 
Middle Ages.” 

Ships from England and Holland entered Japan- 
ese waters in the 16th and 17th Centuries. The ex- 
ports from the islands were chiefly copper, gold, sil- 
ver, tea, silk, bronze, camphor, and tobacco. This 
whole chapter is most interesting, and we gather 
from it that it was not the policy of the nation to ex- 
clude itself from the rest of the world in the begin- 
ning of its career, but the influence of the Portugese 
and the Spaniards, as their religion spread through 
the land, made it necessary to exclude those nation- 
alities, and to make them suspicious of all others; 
but the main objection was to the Roman Catholic 
domination of the nation. 

The second chapter is devoted to “ Commodore 
Perry and his American Predecessors,”’ another 
chapter is given to “ Diplomacy and Commerce.” 
“Americans and American Influences” and “ Japan- 
ese in America,” are treated of in the concluding 
chapters, 

The entire work is informing and interesting, 
written in a scholarly manner, and will well repay a 
careful reading. 


WOMEN’S PRISON ASSOCIATION OF 
NEW YORK. 

Tue 46th Annnal Report of the “ Women’s Prison 
Association and the Isaac T. Hopper Home,” has 
been received. The objects of the Association are 
stated to be: “ The amelioration of the condition of 
female prisoners, the improvement of prison disci- 
pline, and the government of prisons in respect to 
females, and for the support and encouragement of 
reformed female convicts.” 

The reports of the visits of investigation made to 
the station-houses, the prisons, the penitentiary, and 
the various hospitals, reveal much that gives evi- 
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dence of the need there is for just such associations 
to look after those women who, as criminals or as 
helpless invalids, are committed to these places to 
await trial or to serve out terms of imprisonment, or 
to be treated for the various forms of disease that af- 
flict humanity. The necessity for a reformatory, in 
which the care thus extended by philanthropy may 
be continued until better habits are established and 
the women restored to usefulness, is urgently insisted 
upon. It is stated that sixty per cent. of the women 
sent to the penitentiary are under twenty-five years 
of age, and that a majority of these have previously 
served a sentence at the workhouse. It is also said 
that there are but three Reformatories for women in 
the United States, one in Massachusetts, one in In- 
diana, and one at Hudson, New York, and that the 
number of women offenders is increasing, while the 
opportunities for reformation are entirely out of pro- 
portion. In the city and county prisons of New 
York no effort is made within the prison towards re- 
claiming these unfortunate persons. 

The officers of this Association and the Executive 
Committee include both men and women, among 
whom we find the names of many prominent Friends. 
This is what might be expected, since Friends have 
always held a foremost place in every reform that has 
for its object the betterment of the moral and social 
condition of the human family, and such societies as 
the Women’s Prison Association are of incalculable 
benefit to the class for whose succor and redemption 
they are formed. That so much is being attempted 
in this direction gives evidence that the spirit of 
Christ is taking deeper hold of the hearts of men, 


and making itself felt beyond the narrow limits of | 


sectarian fellowship. 


For Friends’ Intelligencer and Journal. 
PACIFIC COAST NOTES.—I. 
TACOMA TO MONTEREY. 

Tacoma, located on Commencement Bay in Puget 
Sound, has a harbor that is a refuge for all ocean 
craft. In 1880 its population was 720, in 1888 it was 
estimated to be 15,000. The assessed value of pro- 
perty in 1880 was $500,000, in 1888 it was $6,555,433. 
Its sidewalks increased from two miles in 1880 to fifty 
miles in 1888. There were no streets in 1880, only a 
wagon road ; in 1888 thirty-five miles of street were 
graded. There are eight public schools and colleges, 
twenty churches, twenty hotels, six banks, gas works, 
electric lights, telephone and telegraph wires, water 
mains supplied with water from a fresh water lake 
conducted through an aqueduct eleven miles long, 
On its busy streets are seen industries of various 
kinds, such as flour mills, planing mills, sash and door 
factories, fish canneries, large wholesale grocery 
stores, etc. There are a number of handsome busi- 
ness houses on the line with itsstreets. Its Chamber 
of Commerce owns its block. 

To the east of the city about sixty miles, towers 
the sentinel, Mount Tacoma, 15,000 feet high, the 
grandest peak in the Cascade Range. Its lofty pinna- 
cles mantled with snow, seem to pierce the sky; it 
stands boldly outlined and tinted with prismatic 
hues. West of the Cascade Mountains the country 
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contains forests of fir, cedar, and spruce, estimated to 
make one hundred and twenty-five billion feet of 
timber; or enough to last one hundred and twenty- 
five years, at an annual yield of one thousand mil- 
lion feet. Many thousands of the trees are from five 
to twelve feet in diameter, and one hundred to two 
hundred and eighty feet high, with bodies clear of 
limbs for fifty to one hundred and fifty feet above the 
ground. Trees are frequently cut and sawed which 
yield twelve thousand to twenty thousand feet each 
of excellent lumber. The fir is good ship-timber, and 
is used for all the purposes that pine is. The spruce 
is odorless, and is used when other kinds of lumber are 
valueless on account of their woody taste. In the 
Cascade Range are found inexhaustible mines of iron 
and precious metals. On the mountain sides, on the 
surface of the ground, bituminous coal crops out. 
Above the coal are iron deposits of a quality that 
makes steel rails, being nearly free from sulphur or 
phosphorus. In the same district are copper mines of 
great richness. Gold and silver quartz are not far 
distant. Immense smelting works are to be built at 
Tacoma by Dennis Ryan and others, of St. Paul. It 
is thought the products of the gold and silver mines 
of Alaska will be brought to Tacoma to be reduced. 
This being the terminus of the Alaska steamers, they 
will go loaded with merchandise and return with the 
ore. The climate being quite mild all the year, is 
adapted to the growth of apples, pears, plums, prunes, 


black berries, currants, and strawberries, of large size 
and fine flavor, which sell for seven cents a pound, 


Tacoma supports two daily, three weekly, and one 
monthly paper. There is an excellent hop growing 
country at Puyallup, ten miles from Tacoma, the pick- 
ing being largely done by Indians, who are very apt 
and reliable. No Chinese are employed in or around 
Tacoma. In the season the Indians may be seen pad- 
dling their canoes from their reservation, not far dis- 
tant, to the hop picking grounds. 

Portland, Oregon, on the Willamette river, just 
above its confluence with the Columbia, is the head 
of navigation for deepsea vessels of both rivers, open 
at all seasons of the year. It is the principal port of 
import and export for the Pacific Northwest. Its 
business and residence blocks are substantially built, 
and will compare favorably with older cities. Many 
miles of its streets are paved and kept in good order, 
and in the residence part are shaded with beautiful 
trees. The city owns its water works and has fifty 
miles of water mains,and supplies 6,000,000 gallons of 
water per day. It has also a paid fire department. 
There are electric lights on the streets. It hasa very 
efficient police department. There are thirty-six 
churches of different denominations, and thirteen 
schools. The high school building is of brick, oecu- 
pying a whole block. It cost $127,000. We regret 
we cannot speak in praise of the hotels; they are 
not first-class. Even the Esmond, considered the 
best, does not fill the public demand. As has been 
remarked of New Orleans,no matter where you go 
you will wish you had gone somewhere else ; but 
there are many good restaurants. But we understood 
there was a large hotel to be constructed that would 
gratify the traveling public. The railroad age of 
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Portland began in 1883 ; since that time several roads 
have been built that connect it with other cities. 
The population in 1880 was 20,000; it had increased 
in 1889 to 70,000. 

The Columbia river is the scenic feature of the 
Pacific Northwest. It was discovered May 14, 1792, 
by Captain Gray of the British Navy, who named it 
for his ship, the Columbia. The first Americans who 
traveled over it were Captains Lewis and Clark, in 
the spring of 1804. This mighty river has worn its 
way through mountain ranges and volcanic rocks to 
the Pacific. Its grandeur has been celebrated in verse 
and prose, but it has to be seen to be appreciated. 
For hundreds of miles it shores are traversed by the 
Oregon railway, while swift steamers ply its waters. 
Mount Hood, one of the highest peaks in America, 
rears its head, covered with eternal snow, near to the 
river. The tourist may enjoy the grand scenery 
either from a railroad train, or the deck of a steamer. 
The latter affording him more leisure for the purpose. 
One striking feature of the river is Castle Rock, which 
rises 854 feet above the river from a level strip. It is 
very steep, and covered with pines and firs. On 
either side of the river are immense towers of rugged 
granite of different forms and sizes. Standing like 
gigantic sentinels guarding the way,they have the 
appearance of weather beaten haystacks. Along the 
river are beautiful waterfalls. 

On Ninth month 9th we took train at Port- 
and for San Francisco, stopping a few hours at Sa- 
By the kindness of Mr, 
Sharp, proprietor of the Oregon Hotel, and Mr. Hill, 
a resident and one of our traveling companions in 
Alaska, we were treated to a ride over the city, visit- 
ing the State House and the Insane Asylum. In the 
dusk of the evening we resumed our journey. When 
morning dawned we were disappointed to find the 
air so full of the smoke of the forest fires that it ob- 
structed the view. All along the line we saw lava 
beds,very regular in their forms,as if moulded by hu- 
man agency. Passing through many places we were 
on the watch for Mount Shasta. Soon after crossing 
the line into California, we caught a glimpse of the 
mountain. It is a grand, isolated, extinct volcano, 
the peak uniting the Sierra Nevada and Coast Range 
in the Northern part of California, and rises to the 
height of 14,444 feet. Its two summits are crowned 
with perpetual snow, and they shone resplendent in 
the sunlight. It is the reservoir of the Sacrament river 
which bursts from a lava bed in beautiful cascades. 
It is 312 miles from San Francisco. For beanty,pictur- 
esqueness, and grandeur it has no rival on the Ameri- 
can continent. It may be seen from the plains 126 
miles. From Shasta valley it rises like a vast pyra- 
mid, almost to the sky, clothed with forests to the 
tree line, where there is nothing but cliffs of dark 
lava and ravines of ice and snow. This very abrupt 
change from forests to lava and ice is a peculiarity 
not possessed by any other mountain in California. 
Farther on we reach the Soda Spring, where the train 
halts a few minutes to allow the passengers to refresh 
themselves with a draught of soda water pure from 
Nature’s fountain. A little further on we pass Up- 
per and Lower Soda Springs ; these are places of re- 
sort for invalids. 


] 
lem, the capital of Oregon. 
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On the morning of Ninth month 1lth we reached 
San Francisco, and drove to the Occidental Hotel ; 
the headquarters of the delegates to the Conference 
of Charities and Corrections. In the evening the 
parlors were most tastefully decorated with mosses, 
flowers, and ferns, ten and twelve feet high, such as 
grow only inthis mild climate. For one week we were 
engrossed attending the sessions and responding to 
the invitations of the ladies of the local committee. 
By invitation of Senator Stanford, the delegates vis- 
ited Menlo Park at Palo Alto Station. After partak- 
ing of a bountiful lunch served in the 
drove over the beautiful grounds. This is the seat of 
the University founded by Senator Stanford in honor 
of his only son. 


grove, we 


The buildings are now being con- 
structed, and it is thought will be open soon. This 
spot possesses the advantages of pure air, healthful 
surroundings, and beautifal scenery. Immediately 
opposite and adjoining the grounds of the Stanford 
Trust is University Park, laid out with broad ave- 
nues, and shaded by stately trees. This land has an 
elevation of 86 feet above the bay, and is being di- 
vided into lots. The Senator’s grounds,—12,000 acres 
in this ranch,—were in a high state of cultivation. 
His thorough-bred horses, numbering about 700, were 
the most beautiful creatures I ever saw. 

In the afternoon we resumed our trip to Hotel del 
Monte, Monterey. This embraces 7,000 acres of pleas- 
ure grounds; all kinds of tropical plants abound in 
luxuriant profusion. Beauty, grandeur, and sublim- 
ity of scenery are al! around ; the trees bloom, and the 
birds warble their love notes in great glee. But all this 
tropical magnificence is maintained at great expense; 
it costs $2,000 a month nearly for irrigation. The house 
is three hundred and eighty feet long and one hundred 
and fifty feet wide, besides an eastand west annex, re- 
cently built, each two hundred and eighty feet long, 
and forty feet wide, divided into four stories and an 
attic, containing in all 500 rooms, and can accommo- 
date 700 guests. The main building is divided into 
two full stories, an attic and a basement. The house 
is furnished exquisitely. The floors are covered with 
fine carpets ; the furniture is oak, walnut, and ash, of 
elegant design. There is an ascending and descend- 
ing hallway leading to the second floor and to the 
ground floor, obviating the necessity for steps. The 
water, pure and abundant, is brought from the Car- 
mel] river, twenty miles distant in the mountains. 
Ice is manufactured on the premises and gas made at 
the company’s works. There is a large bathing pa- 
vilion on the beach, five minutes’ walk from the ho- 
tel, very complete in all its arrangements. It is 70 
feet wide and 170 feet long, having four tanks 35 feet 
wide by 50 feet long, and the water is heated by 
steam of a temperature to suit bathers. The pavilion 
has 210 dressing rooms, one-half being reserved for 
ladies. Outside the pavilion is a sandy beach on 
which surf bathing may be indulged in. The drive 
of eighteen miles over a splendid macadamized road 
by way of Monterey, Pacific Grove, Cyprus Grove, 
and Carmel Bay, to Pacific beach is very enjoyable. 
The rocks on the beach are covered with seals and 
pelicans. An object of great interest is the old Mis- 
sion church, 119 years old, but we regretted we were 
obliged to be content with only a view of the exterior, 
as it was closed. Harriet W. Paist. 





